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fered by the railroads. At Atlanta, trains were as much as twelve hours
late and the cars on which the South Carolina and Georgia delegations
traveled were wrecked three miles out of Montgomery. Fortunately no
one was injured save a Negro hack driver. Alexander H. Stephens and
Tom Cobb rode into town smoking in the baggage car.
When the delegates arrived they found Montgomery a city of mud.
Its sidewalks were constructed in fantastic and irregular manner, and
there was no street paving. Any one crossing the streets had to wade
through liquid earth, and the mules and horses were covered so that
they resembled yellow-bellied terrapin. The center of activity was
the Exchange Hotel, on a square upon which five wide streets came
together. This hostelry had never been planned as the nerve center of
a nation and was wholly inadequate for the task. It had neither manage-
ment nor servants capable of catering to the great influx, and its rate
of five dollars a day was high. It got dirtier and dirtier. Visitors com-
plained that no public eating place in the town was worthy of patronage.
Some guests could muster no appetite for the food, so sloppy was the
serving; the state of the kitchens could be only too well imagined.
Many a politician could find solace only in such invitations as came to
him from the townspeople, where oyster suppers with sumptuous des-
serts were the fashion. At some of these, the delegates might meet Au-
gusta Evans, the author of Beulah.
The city was small, with only 8,000 inhabitants. It was something of
a rail center and boasted several iron foundries, mills, warehouses and
"elegant" stores. It stretched up from the river and was adorned by
numerous comfortable villas with beautiful gardens. There was an
unusual number of churches which "everybody" attended. There was
even a theater where traveling companies performed and where the
visiting statesmen might attend a presentation of Wept of the Wish-
ton-Wish. The show place was the new capitol, gleaming white with
colonnades and dome, a half-mile from the Exchange Hotel. Here in
the octagonal senate chamber the new congress was to meet. When
the rain finally stopped, spring seemed right at hand, the peach trees
blossomed, and the balmy air was guite in contrast with the winter at-
mosphere of the old capital on the Potomac.10
The assembling delegates were Very uncertain of procedure, and